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PREFACE 


Armistice Day falls this year on the second Sunday in November. 
This anniversary of the day on which the armed hostilities of the 
World War were brought to an end may well be marked in all 
churches, irrespective of creed, by a concerted appeal to those in 
government control to recognize their grave responsibilities and so 
to perform their duties that in foreign relationships methods may 
quickly be found and put into effect that will settle international 
differences by reason rather than by brute force. Since November 11, 
1918, much has been accomplished in building up the framework of 
procedure along judicial, arbitral, mediatory and conciliatory lines. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk reviews the develop- 
ments and progress since 1918 of human thought on methods of 
solution of differences of interest and opinion among the nations. 
This is a subject which might well be made the broad text for every 
sermon to be delivered on Armistice Day. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


New York, October 5, 1934. 
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THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 


By Dr. WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


Secretary, Department of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO AND Now 


Sixteen years have elapsed since the signing of the Armistice. The 
churches hailed the ending of the World War as the beginning of 
a new era, an era of world understanding and of international peace. 
And now, sixteen years after the guns ceased booming students of 
the international situation are saying that the nations are confronted 
with a world situation more serious than that which prevailed in 1914. 
The churches are not blind to these facts. They insist upon a frank 
and honest facing of present-day circumstances. 

Let us consider the facts. The World Disarmament Conference, 
after thirty months of discussion, is threatened with collapse. Post- 
ponement has followed postponement. Russia has proposed that the 
Conference be brought to an end and its work committed to a special 
body to be created by the League of Nations. High-sounding words 
have been heard from the Conference rostrum, but the nations have 
been unable or unwilling to compose their differences. For years the 
peace-minded peoples of all lands have urged their respective govern- 
ments to reduce their military establishments. The churches have 
prayed for a drastic cutting down of the world’s armaments. Millions 
of men and women of many nationalities and races have signed their 
names to disarmament petitions. But there has been no disarmament, 
The nations, on the contrary, are increasing their armaments. 
Military budgets mount higher and higher. The United States has 
launched the greatest program of naval replacement and construction 
in its peace-time history. England is building more ships. Japan is 
building more ships. Germany is rearming. New chemical concoctions 
for the slaughter of humans are being developed. Fabulous sums are 
being expended on military aviation and an ominous race for suprem- 
acy in the air is in progress. 

The world’s peace machinery, at critical moments, has failed to 
function. Japan has withdrawn from the League of Nations. Germany 
has done likewise, while many nations, members of the League, regard 
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with apparent indifference their peace commitments under the Cove. { W 
nant. Vital differences of opinion have strained the relations of Far | ther 
Eastern and Occidental nations. Relations between Russia and Japan | __natic 
are tense. A war is still being waged in South America. Naval ratios | __ the s 
are an issue in dispute between Japan, England, and the United : batt! 
States. There are reports that the projected 1935 Naval Conference | _ will : 
may not be convened. According to newspaper dispatches from Rome TI 
> 


children of Italy are to be given military training. parti 
Fascism, with its backward look, its suppression of personal liberty | adva 
and its exaltation of military might, is a serious threat to peace. In the 2 
Europe certain nations, in sheer desperation, are attempting to reviv 
achieve security by returning to the system that in fact is war- | ings: 
provoking. numl 
Nationalism in many countries is rampant. Patriotism is construed | ment 
as being synonymous with racial arrogance or national selfishness. { prom 
Not infrequently the institutions of religion are required to conform fiftee 
to patterns prescribed by the State, even when these run counter to | _ thene 
Christian principles. In Russia efforts are being made to exterminate | __ in thi 
religion. In Germany the State seeks to dominate action of the Pre 
churches. In Mexico and many other lands the State threatens to his a 
coerce the Christian conscience. In the United States aliens otherwise relati 
qualified are denied citizenship unless they permit the State to exer- appla 
cise a veto power over conscience. In certain instances American Nicar 
students with conscientious scruples against military training are ) State: 
denied the elemental right of pursuing their studies in State institu. § Amen 
tions of learning. mitte 
These are solemn facts. They cannot be made to vanish from the | The 
world scene by any amount of ecclesiastical wand waving. They bear opera 
convincing testimony of a situation fraught with grave peril for the fledge 
human race. Gover 
provic 

THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF THE WORLD PICTURE tlons. 

of the 

There is, however, a brighter side of the world picture. Wo 
The Pact of Paris renouncing resort to war, however little em- to the 
phasized in international affairs, continues to be the law of our own { States 
and sixty-one other nations. The churches mean to emphasize this the sh 
fact. Patriotism and peacemaking may thus be regarded as synony- is a ne 


mous. This fact is being proclaimed from thousands of pulpits. Unites 
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While there has been a great deal of war talk within recent months 
there has been no general war. And why has there been no war? The 
nations know that their respective peoples are not so easily led to 
the slaughter as they once were. The people who bear the brunt of 
battle are weary of war. Their governments know this. This popular 
will to peace has kept the swords of the nations sheathed. 

The Montevideo Conference, convened December 3, 1933, and 
participated in by twenty-one American Republics, considerably 
advanced the cause of peace. Secretary of State Hull in referring to 
the achievements of this historic gathering said: ‘A genuine peace 
revival with deep fervor was conducted through the entire proceed- 
ings of the Conference. The peace agencies of this hemisphere, five in 
number, hitherto inefficient because unsigned by some fifteen govern- 
ments, with the result that two wars had been permitted, were 
promptly strengthened by the signatures or pledges to sign of the 
fifteen delinquent governments. Our peace machinery as thus streng- 
thened will, according to all human calculations, prevent future wars 
in this hemisphere.”’ 

President Roosevelt’s declaration that it would be the purpose of 
his administration to pursue a policy of non-intervention in our 
relations with the nations of the Western Hemisphere has been widely 
applauded. The United States marines have been withdrawn from 
Nicaragua and Haiti. A new treaty has been signed by the United 
States and Cuba providing for the abrogation of the so-called Platt 
Amendment under the terms of which the United States was per- 
mitted to intervene in the internal affairs of the Cuban Republic. 

The United States is slowly but surely working out a program of co- 
operation with the rest of the world. This country is now a full- 
fledged member of the International Labour Office. The Washington 
Government has indicated its willingness to subscribe to a convention 
providing for international control of the traffic in arms and muni- 
tions.. The Senate has taken steps looking toward the independence 
of the Philippines. 

World-wide interest has been aroused in the question pertaining 
to the manufacture and sale of arms and munitions. The United 
States, in common with other arms producing States, is embargoing 
the shipment of war materials to Bolivia and Paraguay. This action 
isa notable gain for peace. The arms and munitions industry in the 
United States is being investigated by a Senate committee and there 
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is an insistent and wide-spread demand that the manufacture and 
international sale of war materials be placed under the restraint of 
law. 

It would be just as ridiculous to ignore these more hopeful facts 
as it would be to ignore the more ominous facts. If the world picture 
is not all white neither is it all black. The truth is that the world 
picture, at the moment, is cast in gray. There is much of the bad 
and not a little of good in the world situation. It is the part of good 
statesmanship and the exercise of true religion to seek to eradicate 
the bad and exalt the good. This the churches are seeking to do. 


A PROGRAM OF PEACE ACTION 


The churches do not believe war is inevitable. They believe that 
permanent world justice and peace can and will be established if 
nations will formulate their policies in harmony with their commit- 
ments under the Pact of Paris. The world crisis can be made to serve 
the ends of peace if constructive steps are taken without further delay. 
What are some of these steps? 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
has commended to the churches and to the general public an eleven- 
point program of peace action. It is recommended: 

1. That the United States should press upon the nations the multi- 
lateral pact of non-aggression suggested by President Roosevelt by which 
each nation would pledge itself not to send its military forces across the 
boundary of other nations. 

The military, the President says, should stay at home. This is 
precisely where it belongs. The churches are urging the government 
to continue its efforts looking toward the negotiation of a multi- 
lateral pact which will pledge the signatory nations to keep their 
military forces within their own boundaries. This will mean, for the 
United States, that the flag ceases to follow the dollar. It will mean 
that the navy will not be called upon to protect trade routes nor the 
marines used to guarantee the security of financial investments in 
other lands. 

2. That the President should be authorized to place an embargo on 
arms, munitions, and credits to nations that send their military forces 
across the boundary line of other nations, or propose to do so. 

President Roosevelt, on May 28, by proclamation, prohibited the 
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sale of arms and munitions in this country to Bolivia or Paraguay. 
This step was taken by the United States, in cooperation with a 
number of other countries, as a move toward ending the war in the 
Chaco. This is truly an historic development. It is believed to be the 
first time that powerful nations have entered into a multilateral 
agreement looking toward the modification of neutral rights in the 
interest of peace. 

Many church bodies have approved the policy of forbidding the 
export of war materials to nations bent upon destroying the world’s 
peace. The Federal Council, believing that wars are waged quite as 
much with money as with munitions, recommends that credits be 
denied nations that send their military forces across the boundary 
line of other nations. There would seem to be but little if any dif- 
ference between selling guns and munitions to a nation contemplating 
or waging war and lending money to this same nation with which to 
buy guns or munitions. 

3. That the arms and munitions industry should be placed under 
government control and that the United States should join with other 
nations in exercising strict control of the international traffic in arms 
and munitions. 

The Christian thinking people of the nation have become aroused 
over the war-provoking activities of the manufacturers of arms and 
munitions. The trafficin the implements of war and of human destruc- 
tion is falling under the moral condemnation of the enlightened people 
of every‘land. The United States Senate on June 15, 1934, ratified the 
League of Nations Convention on Supervision of the Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition and Implements of War of 1925. A Senate com- 
mittee is making a thorough investigation of the arms industry in 
the United States. Shocking revelations have already been disclosed. 
Many of the members of this committee favor munitions control by 
the government. 

The munitions inquiry is heartily welcomed by the leading church 
bodies of the United States. Churchmen are convinced that wars are 
fomented, in part, by the unrestrained activities of munition makers 
and that the prospects for world peace will be considerably enhanced 
when once the manufacture and sale of the implements of war are 
placed under national and international control 

That the churches are interested in this problem is evidenced by 


he } the official declarations of many national church bodies, including 
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the Northern Baptist Convention, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, the World 
Peace Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the General 


Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, the General Confer. ' 


ence of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Inter. | 
national Convention of the Disciples of Christ. 


The northern Baptists are being asked to investigate the invest- | 


ments of their respective boards and societies in order to make certain 
that the organizations of this denomination do not derive a portion 
of their income from industries engaged in the production of the 
naterials of war. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America has called the attention of its churches “to the 
sinister part played by the manufacturers and distributors of muni- 


tions of war, in arousing mutual fear and suspicion on the part of 
nations, and of overt acts promoting military rivalry.’’ According to 
this national church body “‘the munitions industry in general knows 
no patriotism, but promotes the sale of its wares to the citizens and 


- 


governments of all nations, so that we continually hear of the slaugh- 
ter of nationals by means of arms made in their own country, and by 
which their fellow-citizens have profited.’’ The Presbyterian General 
Assembly, as in the case of the Baptists have urged their boards “to 
scrutinize their investments and consider the advisability of with- 
drawing their investments if any from such businesses as derive their 
profits from munitions industries.’’ The Presbyterian denomination 
specifically advocates the abolition of the private manufacture and 
sale of munitions of war. 

The World Peace Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is of the opinion “that it is nothing less than social insanity for any 
people to leave the manufacture of munitions to private individuals 


TER a 


whose only hope of financial gain depends upon their sale—that is, 
upon war and war scares.”’ [ 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, | 
has taken action expressing condemnation “‘of those selfish business | 
interests and corporations which endeavor to stir up strife among 
races and hatred among nations that they may profit by the sale of | 
arms and munitions and other instruments of war.”’ | 

The Disciples of Christ, characterizing the trade in arms as 4 } 
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‘bloody traffic,”” urge “federal control of the manufacture of all 
arms and munitions and complete elimination of private profits.” 
The World Alliance for International Friendship through the Church- 
es has taken a strong position against the private manufacture and 
sale of the implements of war. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
defined its position on the arms and munitions traffic as follows: 


We believe, in the language of the L eague covenant, that ‘the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections.’ It is obvious that the world 
cannot be effectively organized for peace until this private 
traffic in arms, credits, and sinews of war has been brought 
under strict control. 

Sound public policy requires peace-loving nations to forbid 
their nationals to engage in international traffic in military 
implements. We believe that the disarmament treaty to be 
negotiated at Geneva should provide for the rigid control of this 
traffic and that the United States should find a constitutional 
way to participate in such control. 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council is strongly 
opposed to any and all efforts to bring the munitions inquiry to a 
close or to hamper the work of the Senate Munitions Investigating 
Committee by clothing its activities in secret. Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
on September 28, 1934, transmitted to Senator Nye, Chairman of 
the Committee, a letter strongly supporting him and his colleagues 
in their efforts to lay bare the facts of the munitions business. Dr. 
Beaven said, in part: 


The Federal Council of the Churches is deeply interested in 
the thorough prosecution of the investigation of the munitions 
industry which has been going forward under the direction of 
the Senate Committee of which you are Chairman. 

As President of the Federal Council and at the urgent request 
of the Council’s Executive Committee, I am writing to urge you 
and your associates to let nothing prevent the continuance of 
your inquiry until all of the pertinent facts relevant to the manu- 
facture and sale of war materials by American firms are made a 
matter of official record. Moreover, we protest against the sug- 
gestion that these hearings, if continued, be continued under the 
cloak of secrecy. The public is entitled to the facts irrespective 
of the effect which the publication of these facts may have upon 
individuals or groups of individuals in our own or other countries. 

The Christian thinking people of the nation are thoroughly 
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aroused over this situation. A wave of moral indignation is 
sweeping through the churches against what appears to be a 
conscienceless and unscrupulous attitude taken by armament 
and munition makers who are willing, apparently, to jeopardize 
the peace of the world for the sake of private gain. 

The churches are determined to do all within their power to 
rid the world of war. They do not believe that this end can be 
attained until the private traffic in arms and munitions is 
placed under strict national and international control. 


A copy of this communication was sent to President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Hull, and the editors of the religious press. 

Meanwhile, at Geneva, the President of the World Disarmament 
Conference, the Right Honorable Arthur Henderson, has sent to all 
governments taking part in the Conference draft articles on the trade 
in and manufacture of arms. Article one asserts that the manufacture 
of and the trade in arms are matters of public international order 
while Articles four and five provide that no manufacture, export, or 
import of arms and implements of war shall be permitted without a 
special license issued by the government; licenses to manufacture 
will be valid for a limited period only, and must give a description 
of the implements of war authorized to be manufactured. It is further 
provided that all orders received by manufacturers are to be im- 
mediately communicated to the governinent which has granted the 
license. 

4. That the President and Congress should be urged to withhold 
appropriations required for carrying out the naval building program 
authorized in the Vinson Naval Bill. 

The Vinson Bill authorizes the construction of one aircraft carrier, 
sixty-five destroyers, thirty submarines and six cruisers. The esti- 
mated cost of building these ships is in excess of $500,000,000. This 
construction program is in addition to the thirty-two warships which 
are to be built with Public Works funds and the twenty vessels 
already under construction for which money is provided through 
regular appropriations. There are projected, contracted for, or under 
construction one hundred and fifty-four war vessels which will cost, 
when completed, more than a billion dollars. 

The President, when signing the Vinson Bill, said: ‘This is not a 
law for the construction of a single additional United States warship 


the bill appropriates no money for such construction and the 
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word ‘authorization’ is, therefore, merely a statement of the policy 
of the present Congress. Whether it will be carried out depends on 
the action of future Congresses.”’ 

Notwithstanding this proclamation by the President construction 
of certain of the ships authorized under the Vinson Bill has already 
begun. The funds for such construction have been made available 
by the Emergency Appropriation Act of the fiscal year 1935. Such 
action would appear to be contrary to the policy laid down by the 
President when he signed the Vinson Bill. 

It should also be pointed out that this unprecedented peace time 
naval building, together with the building programs launched and 
under way in England and Japan, cannot but adversely affect the 
projected 1935 Naval Conference. 

The churches, in the main, do not believe that armaments are a 
means to national or international security. They are supported in 
this contention by many military and political leaders. General 
Pershing does not believe that military establishments are an aid to 
peace. He says: “It would appear that the lessons of the past six 
years should be enough to convince anybody of the danger of nations 
striding up and down the earth armed to the teeth. But no one nation 
can reduce armaments unless all do. Isn’t it then time for an awaken- 
ing among enlightened peoples to the end that the leading powers 
may reach some rational agreement which would not only relieve 
the world of this terrible financial load but which in itself would be a 
long step toward the prevention of war?”’ 

Former Secretary of State Stimson is of the opinion that “there 
are times when less navy and more goodwill give greater security 
than more navy and less goodwill,’’ while Lord Grey, Great Britain's 
Foreign Minister during the fateful years 1905-1916, summed up 
the matter in the following significant words: ‘‘ The moral is obvious; 
itis that great armaments lead inevitably to war. Armaments on 
one side produce armaments on the other. Increase of armaments 
a sense of security 
on the contrary produces a consciousness of the strength of 


that is intended in each nation to produce 


other nations and a sense of fear. Fear begets suspicion and distrust. 
The enormous growth of armaments in Europe, the sense of 
insecurity and fear caused by them—it was these made the war 
inevitable. ”’ 
Former President Coolidge once said: ‘‘ Peace will cover the earth 
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when there is realization that only under a reign of law, based 
on righteousness and supported by the religious conviction of the 
brotherhood of man, can there be any hope of a complete and satisfy- 
ing life. Parchments will fail, the sword will fail ; it is only the spiritual 
nature of man that can be triumphant.” 

Twenty-seven thousand copies of a petition embodying the Federal 
Council’s program looking toward the drastic reduction of military, 
naval and air establishments, providing for the signature of over a 
half million names, have been distributed to the churches of the 
various communions. 

5. That the nations should completely abolish all weapons designed 
primarily for aggressive purposes and provide for a comprehensive 
system of international armaments control. 

The churches recall that at Versailles Germany was stripped of 
her armaments. The German army was limited to 100,000 men 
recruited on a basis of voluntary enlistment and long service, con- 
scription was abolished, tanks and armored cars were forbidden, as 
well as guns and howitzers above a certain caliber. Trade in arms and 
war materials was forbidden, and many fortresses and fortified works 
were abolished and prohibited in specific areas. 

Nor was this all. 

Naval forces were limited to 6 battleships of not more than 10,000 
tons each, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, and 12 torpedo boats. The 
total naval personnel was limited to 15,000 recruited on a basis of 
voluntary enlistment and long service. Submarines were abolished, as 
were the military and naval airplanes. Military dirigibles were 
banned. 

In view of these treaty provisions Germany up to 1926 had sur- 
rendered, destroyed, wrecked, or sunk over 6,000,000 of small fire- 
arms, 107,000 machine guns, 83,300 guns and mine-throwers, 38,750,- 
ooo charged artillery shells, 332,500 tons of uncharged artillery, 
ammunition, etc., 16,500,000 hand, rifle, and catapult grenades, 
473,000,000 munitions for small arms, 37,600 tons of powder, 17 air- 
ships, 14,014 airplanes, 27,757 plane motors, 26 battleships, 4 ar- 
mored ships for coast defense, 19 small cruisers, 21 training and 
special ships, 83 torpedo boats, and 315 submarines. 

The Federal Council, in its program for the reduction of armaments 
premises its views, in part, upon the moral obligations resting upon 
the nations as a result of the disarming of Germany. The forced dis- 
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armament of Germany was brought about, as stated in Preamble V 
of the Versailles Treaty, ‘‘in order to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of armaments of all nations.’’ The statesmen 
may tend to forget this solemn declaration of purpose. The churches, 
however, will remember. 

“We believe,’’ the Federal Council says, “that for the sake of 
world justice and peace the nations which defined weapons of aggres- 
sion when disarming Germany should accept for themselves the 
implications of that decision. They should agree to put an end to their 
armaments for aggression. Such an agreement, we believe, would 
insure the success of the Disarmament Conference, bring about 
enormous economies, and instantly promote confidence and goodwill 
among the nations.’’ The churches rejoice in the knowledge that the 
United States government has declared its willingness to join with 
other governments in abolishing all weapons designed peculiarly for 
offensive action. There seems little likelihood, however, that provi- 
sions will be made at Geneva to abolish the so-called ‘offensive 
weapons.’’ The nations, apparently, are ready to renounce war but 
they have refused thus far to abolish the mobile guns, tanks, bomb- 
ing planes, and battleships with which wars are carried on. 

The World Disarmament Conference adjourned on June 11 to 
meet again in November. The General Commission of the Conference 
has appointed four committees—the first to study the problem of 
security; the second to recommend guarantees of execution and 
supervision of whatever agreements or treaties may be arrived at by 
the Conference; the third to study the problem of military aviation; 
the fourth to formulate findings regarding the manufacture and trade 
in arms. These committees will report when the Conference resumes 
its sessions. 

What the final outcome of the World Disarmament Conference 
will be is not, as yet, revealed. Whatever the outcome the churches 
are determined to continue their campaign for a reduction of the 
world’s armaments until the military establishments of the nations 
are placed upon a strictly police basis. 

6. That the nations should completely renounce, except for strictly 
police purposes, all military and naval aviation and should cooperate in 
the establishment of international supervision of commercial aviation in 
order to prevent its illegitimate use for military purposes. 

Ever since the World War the nations have been wrestling with the 
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problem of military aviation. The World Disarmament Confereng 
has considered various proposals looking toward the abolition q 
bombing aircraft. It has been suggested by certain governments that 
military aviation be entirely abolished. Other nations, notably] 
France, propose that the air fleets of all nations be internationalized | 
A special committee of the Disarmament Conference is studying! 
the que stion. 

The British Government on July 20 announced that the Royal 
Air Force of that country would be materially increased by the con. 
struction of 460 new night and day bombing planes. This will bk 
nearly a sixty per cent increase in Great Britain’s air forces. In the 
United States the War Department’s Special Committee on the 
Army Air Corps, on July 18, advocated an air force of 2,320 planes, 
“stronger than that of any other power.”’ These aviation construction 
plans, authorized and projected, are a serious menace to the peaceof| 
the world. 

7. That the United States should promptly join the World Court and 
should define the terms upon which it would be willing officially to relat \ 
ttself to the League of Nations. 

Che Federal Council of Churches and practically every denomina- 
tional and interchurch body in the United States has repeatedly 
urged American membership in the Permanent Court of International} 
Justice. These churches believe that the World Court is an expression 
of the conviction that right and reason should be supreme in the rela 
tions of the nations, and that law should prevail over force. Church. 
men are convinced that America’s membership in the World Court 
will be a great step forward toward the achievement of justice be | 
tween nations and the establishment of the Kingdom of God among 
men. The Federal Council believes this Court ‘will promote the} 
development of a well-considered body of international law and the} 
substitution of reason, justice, mutual goodwill and universal law in| 
place of the crude and savage methods of war or threats of war in 


maintaining even legitimate and vital national interests : 

Subsequent to the drafting of the so-called Root Protocol the 
Federal Council expressed itself as follows: ‘‘We recommend that | 
the churches register afresh their desire for American entry into the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Since our nation has | 
agreed not to settle its international disputes by resort to war mT 
to use only the methods of peace for their solution, it is important 
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that it give its support to those institutions which provide for the 
judicial settlement of international controversies. The World Court 
is such an institution. The Root Protocol amply provides for that 
relationship of the United States with the other nations in the World 
Court deemed by the Senate to be a necessary condition to American 
membership. Our government has signed the Protocols providing for 
membership in the Court. It now remains for the Senate to ratify 
that signature. The Churches earnestly desire that such action be 
taken as quickly as possible, and express the hope that the United 
States, subsequent to its adherence to the Court, accept with the 
other principal nations the so-called ‘Optional Clause,’ which pro- 
vides for the obligatory arbitration among signatories of all inter- 


” 


national disputes juridical in nature. 

The churches were represented at the hearing on the World Court 
on March 23, 1934, before the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman who represented the Federal Council of 
Churches spoke as follows 


Mr. Chairman and Senators of the Committee, I do not 
intend to traverse the ground already covered by the able speak- 
ers who have preceded me. I appear on behalf of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which includes 25 
major denominational bodies and several affiliated ones repre- 
senting a constituency of approximately 30 millions. It is 
highly probable that not all of these constituents favor your 
ratification of the protocols which enable the United States to 
enter the World Court as an active member thereof. But I am 
very certain that the large majority would gladly hail that en- 
trance as a substantial contribution to international justice and 
to the peace dependent on that justice. 

May I add that I do not entirely regret the delay in partici- 
pation which has been lamented here today. Doubtless it has its 
injurious aspects. But it is better to make haste slowly in con- 
troverted issues, in order that the public mind may receive that 
intensive education upon those issues which is 90 percent of last- 
ing reform. If the citizens of this Republic thoroughly under- 
stand what our entrance into the World Court means, I believe 
they will heartily sanction it. 

Nor do we as a delegation forget that you as Senators are 
eee with high responsibilities in maintaining the integrity 
of the Nation while making new departures in its foreign policies. 
Yet what we submit for your favorable consideration has been 
from the beginning of the United States an integral part of our 
domestic government. The functions exercised by the Supreme 
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Court of this nation have constituted that Court a permanent 


presidency of a judicial kind and a source of social and political } b 
cohesion for the 48 Commonwealths of the Federal Union. This | 
historic precedent appeals to me as one which sheds light upon fi 
the question before you. Could there be a more wise and con- | 
structive measure than one which guarantees to the chaos now - 
prevalent in international relations the lawfulness and ordered 
procedure of a similar court having jurisdiction over justiciable T 
disputes between nations? ques 
I have the honor to present a large number of resolutions | It 
passed by various and important denominations, and asking that 
the entrance into the World Court shall be consummated by the gene 
Senate in the near future, and the sooner the better. There has look 
been a prolonged period of examination, debate, and inquiry. thre 
Now, at a moment when vexed and confused conditions are pro- Ame 
vocative of grave anxiety, not only in your own organization but “un 
throughout the world, would it not be a master stroke for reason | Fed 
and for evidential values as opposed to force and emotional out- j _ 
breaks if you should ratify the three protocols and thus complete cons! 
our active participation in this great Court as the seat of per- | Powe 
manent justice and the barrier against armed conflict? | Nati 
6 a . , trove 
The spokesman for the World Alliance for International Friendship en 
through the Churches was Dr. William Pierson Merrill, president of Th 
the Alliance. He said: siete 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the facts have datio 
been presented, the arguments have been made, and the conclu- the re 
sions have been drawn, and I stand here, as representing the appea 
Church Peace Union and the World Alliance for International dence 
Friendship through the Churches, to say that we endorse the . P 
presented facts, arguments, and conclusions, especially the ( Sup 
conclusion that there seems to be no reason why the United | bodies 
States of America should not adhere to the World Court. | to the 
I have here an additional statement which comes from a reli- The 
gious organization, the American Unitarian Association, thatis | 
not connected with the Federal Council of the Churches, for V 
which Dr. Cadman has just spoken. I also present resolutions stat 
from the two organizations which I represent, recording their the 
unanimous and solemn plea for affirmative action in this matter for 
by the Senate of the United States. These organizations repre- thre 
sent not only Protestants but also many Catholics and Jews. atio! 
The World Alliance has over 900 different centers, in goo dif- Pact 
ferent places in this country, which keep us in close touch with | forei 
the sentiment of the religious people of the United States. cord 
The two resolutions which I present are of recent date; they | Pact 


serve to emphasize and strengthen the resolutions passed at | the | 
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every annual meeting of these bodies since this matter first came 
before the American people. 

We have no record, and we are convinced that no one can 
find a record, of any religious organization in the country taking 
action in opposition to entrance into the World Court. 


This, then, is the position of the churches on the World Court 
question. 

It will be relevant to point out in this connection that the churches 
generally approve the steps now being taken by the United States 
looking toward cooperation with the other nations in the event of a 
threat to the world’s peace. The churches in the main supported 
American policy at the time of the Sino-Japanese crisis. 

“The larger interests of both Japan and China,’’ declared the 
Federal Council, ‘“‘can best be served, we are convinced, through the 
consistent observance of the spirit of the Peace Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty. Cooperation of the United States with the League of 
Nations in seeking a peaceful settlement of the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy meets with our unqualified approval and should, we believe, 
be continued. 

The Report of the Lytton Commission, we believe, is a new mile- 
stone in the development of international relations. The recommen- 
dations embodied in this report point the way, in our opinion, toward 
the restoration of amicable relations between China and Japan. We 
appeal to our Christian brethren in these two countries to continue 
to press for a pacific solution of these momentous issues. ”’ 

Support was given by the Council and by several denominational 
bodies to the non-recognition policy of the government with respect 
to the military seizure of Manchuria by Japan. 

The Federal Council said: 

We approve the principle of international consultation, as 
stated by Secretary of State Stimson, and hold, with him, that 
the Pact of Paris carries an implied and inevitable obligation 
for consultation among the signatory powers whenever war 
threatens. The policy of withholding recognition of “any situ- 
ation, treaty or agreement”’ brought about in violation of the 
Pact is a significant advance in the development of American 
foreign policy which should be given the most careful study. We 
cordially endorse the purpose of our government to make the 
Pact fundamental in its foreign relations and a basic principle in 
the law of nations. 
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The churches, too, have expressed their approval of the govern- 
ment’s announcement that the United States will consult with other 
nations in the event of a threat of war. 

In harmony with these convictions it is now urged that the United 
States indicate upon what terms it would be willing officially to 
relate itself to the League of Nations. The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion declares that ‘‘ the times demand that our nation become officially 
a part of the World Court and the League of Nations.’’ The General 
Council of Congregational and Christian Churches urges the “entry 
and participation in the League of Nations by our government, fully 
sharing with other nations the mutual responsibilities and duties, 
which the present world imposes upon all nations alike.’’ The Chris- 
tian Church, the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
the Evangelical Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
American Unitarian Association and the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship are among the many religious bodies commending 
the peace efforts of the League. 

8. That the Asiatic Exclusion section of the Immigration Law of 1924 
be repealed. 

For many years the churches have protested against the discrimi- 
nating aspects of our immigration policies. Careful consideration of 
this important and far reaching problem has led the Federal Council 
to make the following observations: ‘“(a) No Asiatic nation was or 
is asking for the privilege of immigration; (b) It was, and still is, pos- 
sible to assure full protection from all dangers of Asiatic labor 
immigration and at the same time to give Asiatics complete equality 
of race treatment; (c) A fundamental factor in the situation is the 
recent interpretation of our law of naturalization whereby eligibility 
to citizenship has been limited to persons of the white race and to 
persons of African birth or descent. This law was enacted when these 
modern problems were not before the nation. This law debars as 
unfit for citizenship on the basis of color alone persons of all other 
races whatever their individual character or qualifications.” 

[t should be pointed out, too, that were Oriental immigration placed 
under the quota law only 185 persons born in Japan, and 105 born in 
China, would be admitted annually as immigrants. These figures 
are insignificant and absolutely negligible. 

A considerable number of national church assemblies and conven- 
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tions have gone on record as favoring the repeal of the Exclusion Law. 


= The following declaration by the Federal Council is subscribed to, in 
“o principle, by a vast number of the Christian thinking people of the 
4 nation: 
to The present discriminatory laws are resented by all intelligent 
Orientals as humiliating and unchristian. They constitute a 
~ serious barrier both to international goodwill and also to the 
ly progress of the Christian movement in those lands. The United 
al | States cannot afford to override the principle of essential human 
7 equality embedded in the Declaration of Independence and pro- 
ly claimed to the world as fundamental in America’s contribution to 
) a new world order. No nation can afford to flout and wound the 
eS, feelings of other nations and peoples. The Federal Council recog- 
is- nizes the need of restriction of all immigration in order to conserve 
st, American standards of living and labor. These ends, however, 
“ can be secured without resort to race discriminatory legislation. 
| We believe that the maintenance of justice, humanity, courtesy, 
he and goodwill between the United States and the Far East is 
r- | essential to the permanent peace of the Pacific and of the world 


ng and is a program of paramount importance. Asiatics in the United 
States should be accorded their rights as human beings, and also 
the rights to which the letter and spirit of the treaties under 
which they came to America entitle them. The Federal Council, 
therefore, appeals to all American citizens, especially to church 
ni- | members, to give this question fresh and earnest study to the end 


of that our laws regulating naturalization and immigration may be : 
oll freed from the defects of race discrimination. ; 
= | 9. That the war debts should be revised downward. 1 
rae Not many months ago the churches of Christ in America were i 
y . . . *.¢ y 
of { importuned by leading representatives of the British churches to ‘ 
a take action looking toward a modification of war debt agreements. ‘ 
i! - . . . ° 5 
- The Federal Council after months of study replied to the manifesto i 
V o,8 : ° : ° ‘ 
ity } of the British churchmen in which the belief was expressed “that a 
© revision downward of the debts to the United States is essential.’ 
. ; : au oe 
- The Federal Council said: 
as 
her The world-wide economic depression and world-wide un- 

employment have forced the European nations to give up their 

claims for reparations and have opened up the question of the 
ced payment of the intergovernmental war debts to the United 
in States. In our approach to this question, our primary interest, 
res as Christians, is to set free in the life of the nations the spirit of 


forgiveness and reconciliation to which the Christian Gospel 
summons us and which is the supreme need of the world today. 
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In the present world turmoil and distress the Christian Church 
must lay especial stress upon its teachings of the oneness of the 
human family and the interdependence of the nations. True 


ne 
— 


patriotism will seek the well-being of one’s own nation through 
that of mankind as a whole. The solution of the war debt prob- ( 
lems, therefore, is a matter of vital interest to the churches. It 5 ' 
involves principles of right and justice and vitally affects the wel- f f 
fare of millions now living and the destiny of millions yet unborn. i r 
Approaching the problem in this spirit, we believe that the | C 
changed capacity of the debtor nations to pay, due to the lowered t 
price of goods, to the rise in the value of gold, and to artificial _| t 
barriers to trade and transfer payments, renders necessary a a 
reconsideration by the United States of the debt-funding u 
settlements. si 
What the nations urgently need today is the restoration of t 
hope, mutual confidence, and the revival of the currents of trade t] 
and industry. For this, we believe that a revision downward of e 
the debts to the United States is essential. This new settlement Ir 
should be accompanied by general measures by the various t! 
nations for the reduction of armaments. as 
sc 

10. That compulsory military training in schools and colleges should | 
be abolished and citizenship granted to those persons having conscientious s 
scruples against the bearing of arms. oI 
The opinion is widespread throughout the churches of Christ in | gr 
America that the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps tends to militarize 
the mind of youth. ty 
The following statement bearing upon this issue was recently br 
adopted by the Federal Council’s Executive Committee: pe 
Many church bodies throughout the United States have f to 
officially gone on record as being opposed to compulsory military | ” 
training. In several of these official statements conscientious | At 
objectors to war and preparations for war have been assured th 
that they would receive the moral support of the churches with | H 
which they are identified. St 
The issue of the freedom of conscience has now been joined in t 
the suspension from their respective institutions of learning of pu 
several students who refused on the grounds of conscience totake | am 
military drill. Ennis H. Coale and Wayne Lees have been sus- | . 
pended from the University of Maryland, Albert Hamilton and | mn 
Alonzo Reynolds, Jr., have been suspended from the University oo 
of California at Los Angeles, and more recently seven conscien- en 
tious objectors to military drill were suspended from Ohio State ag 
University. Many of these students are adherents of commun- | a 


ions which are members of the Federal Council. th 
( 
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The primary responsibility for making military drill compul- 
sory rests with the local college or university administration. 
The Attorney General of the United States has ruled (June 20, 
1930) that even in the case of land grant colleges it is required 
only that military training be offered and not that students be 
required to take military drill. In the light of this fact we respect- 
fully urge that students having conscientious objections to 
military drill be excused from such courses by the responsible 
officers of the colleges and universities in question. We concur in 
the judgment of the more than three hundred prominent educa- 
tors, who in a petition to the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations, stated that the procedure of allowing military officers 
under appointment by the War Department to teach in civil 
schools and colleges ‘is not in accord with the best American 
tradition, or with the best interests of education.’ We believe 
that action on the part of local college and university authorities 
exempting conscientious objectors from military drill would 
meet with the overwhelming approval of the vast majority of 
the Christian thinking people of the nation, who do not regard it 
as in accord with Christian principles to do violence to the con- 
science of the individual. 

There is still another aspect of this question to which we would 
call the attention of the people of our churches. In certain in- 
stances court decisions have been rendered sustaining the action 
of university authorities in suspending from their studies under- 
graduates having canecteutian: objections to military drill. 

The American people, however, in their conception of the rela- 
tion of Church and State have consistently maintained that each 
has functions and privileges which cannot properly be invaded 
by the other. The action of State courts, in upholding the sus- 
pension from civil institutions of learning of conscientious objec- 
tors to military drill, constitutes in our opinion a grave abridg- 
ment of the fundamental rights of religion—rights which the 
American people have been led to believe would be respected by 
the State as they are cherished by the Church. 

The view which we hold is that expressed by Chief Justice 
Hughes that ‘‘when one’s belief collides with the power of the 
State, the latter is supreme within its sphere and submission or 
punishment follows. But, in the forum of conscience, duty to a 
moral power higher than the State has always been maintained.” 

In the light of the foregoing we reaffirm our conviction that 
civil educational institutions should not make military training 
compulsory. We believe that in institutions where military train- 
ing is now compulsory students having conscientious scruples 
against military drill should be permitted to continue their 
studies and that in those cases where such students have been 
suspended they should be immediately reinstated and given 
the opportunity to resume their studies. 
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Among the church bodies holding similar views are the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Church of the Brethren, Congregational and 
Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Synod of North 
America, General Conference of Friends, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (South), Reformed Church in America, Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of North America, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church, and the Universalist General 
Convention. 

The churches generally believe that the growing practice of deny- 
ing citizenship to persons having conscientious scruples against the 
bearing of arms is contrary to the spirit and intent of the Constitution 
and inconsistent with the peace pledges made by the government. 

The recent Supreme Court interpretation of the law of naturaliza- 
tion, denying citizenship to persons who have conscientious scruples 
against military service has created a situation which could not be 
ignored by the churches. The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council has staunchly defended those who, recognizing God as “the 
Lord of conscience,” place loyalty to God above every other loyalty 
The Executive Committee, in expressing its conviction on this ques- 
tion has held “that our country is benefited by having as citizens 
those who unswervingly follow the dictates of their consciences, and 
who put allegiance to God above every other consideration, and that 
a policy of denial of naturalization of aliens of such character is con- 
trary to the ideals of a nation into whose very structure the prin- 
ciple of political and religious liberty has been built.” 

A considerable number of the bodies constituent to the Federal 
Council have officially endorsed the stand taken by it on this im- 
portant issue. 

11. That the Churches should institute a program of peace education 
designed to supplant the war mind with the peace mind. 

The more forward-looking church leaders fully realize that per- 
manent world justice and peace cannot be fully established until men 
and nations are trained to think in terms of peace. This is a Herculean 
task. It will not be accomplished in a year nor in many years. But 
the problem of moral disarmament must be undertaken and the duty 
to do this rests more with the churches than with any other institution 
of society. 
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The churches have been eloquent in their denunciation of war. 
They have said that war denies the gospel of Jesus; that the war sys- 
tem must be destroyed; that the institutions of religion should be 
used in the promotion of peace. 

But more than peace pronouncements will be required before the 
war system is overthrown. The will to peace must be developed. 
Men’s hearts must be changed. Fears must give way to hope. The 
spirit of love must conquer the spirit of hate. Whole populations 
must come to see that national and international security are the by- 
products of a Christian world order. The time has come, the Federal 
Council feels, for Christians to implement their peace resolutions and 
their support of peace policies with a program of peace education. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council, with a view to 
strengthening the will to peace among the Christian thinking people 
of the churches, has authorized its Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill to launch a Peace Crusade of the Churches. Three 
commissions have been appointed to study from the Christian stand- 
point the peace and war problem. There is a commission on the Chris- 
tian Basis of World Peace, one on Peace Policies, and one on Peace 
Education. 

Study conferences on the churches and world peace are to be con- 
vened in hundreds of local communities. The Federal Council is co- 
operating with State and city councils of churches, denominational 
peace committees, ministerial associations, and local pastors and 
laymen in arranging local conferences. 

During the time covered by the 1934 Biennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council, December 4-7, a period will be set aside for the 
convening of a National Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace. Church bodies not members of the Federal Council have been 
invited to send their representatives to the National Conference. 
Consideration will be given to the reports of the three commissions. 
Plans are under way to present the Conference message to the Presi- 
dent, to members of Congress, to the governors of the forty-eight 
States, to the mayors of cities, to the heads of the various commun- 
ions, to the peace committees of the various denominations, to the 
executives of State and city councils of churches, and to church 
leaders of other lands. 

The churches, in this and similar efforts, are seeking to develop 
an “international mind.’’ The “international mind” as conceived 
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by the churches would not destroy but would rather enrich the spirit 
of patriotism. The churches do not believe that love of country is 
incompatible with love of humanity. The “international mind”’ as 


understood by the churches would tend to destroy the idea of a | 


selfish and war-provoking nationalism, and would substitute for 


—- 


national jingoism the patriotism of peace. These are the convictions | 


underlying the peace education efforts of the churches of Christ in 
America. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be made clear that the churches believe that the con- 
summation of the peace ideal depends on bringing into the political, 
economic, and social relations of governments and peoples the teach- 
ings of our Lord. The narrow and self-seeking nationalism out of 
which wars emerge must be overcome. In its place there must be sub- 
stituted a patriotism consistent with Jesus’ thought about the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

It is because the churches espouse a faith that transcends all racial 
and national divisions that they make bold to affirm that peace will 
come when nations practice the teachings of the Christian faith. 
While giving vigilant attention to the political and economic aspects 
of the peace problem, the churches are determined to create that 
spiritual will to peace which shall substitute for the war system of the 
nations the ideals and spirit of the Kingdom of God. 

It is in this spirit that the churches are bearing witness to their 
determination to rid the world of war. It is in this spirit that the gos- 
pel of peace is being preached in tens of thousands of pulpits in our 
own and other lands. It is in this spirit that the churches are going 
forward in their efforts for a warless world. They will not be intimi- 
dated; they will not be stopped. They will be heard. 

The churches, more than any other single institution, can educate 
the millions to understand and appreciate the signs of the times. 
Faith in a warless world is called for. Courage to work and sacrifice 
for it must be aroused. Faith and courage, understanding and deter- 
mination, these are the keys to the new world in which wars shall be 
no more and the energies of the nations shall be turned to the achieve- 
ment of justice and fullness of life for all. 
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APPENDIX 


REVISED SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE CHURCHES 
CONDEMN RESORT TO WAR 


The following on the peace and war problem is taken from the 
Revised Social Ideals of the Churches, as adopted by the Federal 
Council: 


International relations are entering on a new stage, in which 
the nations have condemned recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies and have renounced it as an instru- 
ment of national policy, agreeing that the settlement of all their 
disputes shall be sought only by pacific means. The churches 
give their intelligent and hearty support to these ideals and 
pledges of governments, and have an obligation to help make 
them effective. 

Whatever justification for war may have been alleged in time 
past, the present and discernible future belong to peace. The na- 
tions may now know and understand one another. Means of 
communication have so increased that isolation and national 
provincialism are not only absurdities but are fraught with 
danger. Cultural, social, and commercial interests constantly 
cross national boundaries. International cooperation is easier 
and more necessary than in earlier times. New barriers are cre- 
ated from time to time, but they are no longer beyond human 
analysis and control. International jealousies and frictions now 
occur in the light of day, subject to scrutiny of competent criti- 
cism. Methods of reconciling differences and promoting coopera- 
tion have been devised and are now in frequent use. They must 
become the universal practice. 

The war system is inconsistent with all Christian ideals. In 
war, mercy, righteousness, justice, truthfulness, self-control, 
cooperation are abandoned or practiced only toward friends. 
Religion should no longer sanction war. While works of spiritual 
ministry and relief of human suffering are at all times the duty 
of the church, the institutions of religion should never again be 
used as agencies of warfare. The social ideal, based upon the 
brotherhood of man and the sacredness of personality, should be 
consistently applied in international as in other human relations. 
Religious bodies should henceforth use their utmost influence 
in the support of such programs and policies as will make for 
justice, goodwill, and peace between nations. They should oppose 
compulsory military training in educational institutions and 
should support aggressively national and international policies 
of peace and disarmament. The churches should minister spirit- 
ual comfort and sympathy to those who in obedience to the 
dictates of conscience refuse to participate in war. 
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We are clearly in the process of building a more closely knit 
world society on the effectiveness of which must depend the final 
abolition of war and of costly economic rivalries and conflicts. 
The larger interests and solidarity of nations are involved in its 
progress. To accomplish these great objectives requires the co- 
operation not of governments alone but of the social institutions 
of nations, including the churches. International friendship and 
cooperation with the churches of other lands should become an 
inseparable part of the program of religious work in the United 
States. 


WHat CERTAIN CyuRCH BopiEs ARE SAYING ON PEACE 
AND WAR 


Brief Extracts from Official Church Utterances) 


“The agencies of our church shall not be used in preparation for 
war; they shall be used in preparation for peace.” 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


‘We believe that war is wrong, being contrary to the principles 
of the Prince of Peace.”’ 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


‘As a Christian Church, we, too, ‘renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy’ and set ourselves to create the will to peace.’ 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


“We affirm our belief that war as a method of settling international 
disputes is incompatible with the teaching and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

Disciples of Christ. 


‘‘We urge our churches and ministers by every possible means to 
bring public opinion to bear on this important matter (disarmament) 
and to induce our Government to lead the way by drastic reduction 
in every kind of armament on land, and sea and in the air.”’ 

Congregational and Christian Churches. 


‘‘We declare that we will not, as a Christian Church, ever again 


bless or sanction war.”’ 
Evangelical Synod. 
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“The United Lutheran Church in America hereby declares its 
profound gratitude to Almighty God for every advance which is 
being made toward the realization of permanent peace among the 
nations of the earth.”’ 

United Lutheran Church in America. 


“It is our profound conviction that all Christians, wherever lo- 
cated, are under the most solemn obligations to promote and foster 
the spirit of international goodwill and universal brotherhood.”’ 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


“We urge a drastic reduction of armaments by our Government 
and the defeat of the proposal for the increase of our navy up to the 
strength allowed by the London Conference, so that the world may 
know that the Spirit of Christ rules in the minds and hearts of our 
people. ’’ 

Reformed Church in the United States. 


“The Reformed Episcopal Church, in Council assembled, looks 
with favor upon the attempts of the President of the United States 
to lead the nations of the world in a program of disarmament, which 
will create understanding, goodwill and peace.” 

Reformed Episcopal Church. 


“We believe that the Christian churches have a vital part in the 
overthrow of war and the establishment of friendly relations among 
the people of the world, and that they cannot escape this responsi- 
bility if they are true to the call of Christ.” 

United Brethren Church. 


‘We rejoice in your (President Hoover’s) well directed heroic 
efforts for radical and universal disarmament as the surest method of 
securing permanent peace among all nations.”’ 

Evangelical Church. 


“We reaffirm our conviction that the nations of the world must 


adopt a peace system.’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


“We feel it to be a primary duty of the Christian Church to accept 
its inherent responsibility for the proclamation of this (peace) ideal 
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to the end that war may be abolished and cooperation and goodwill 
may prevail.” 
Reformed Church in America, 


‘The Great War demonstrated as never before the terrible reality 


of the statement that ‘War is Hell.’”’ 
United Presbyterian Church. 


‘We rejoice in whatever progress has been made in the last decade 


toward the promotion of peace among the nations of the earth.”’ 
Methodist Protestant Church. 


‘While a nation ‘has a duty to survive,’ yet its first duty is to 
‘seek justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before God!’ 

Our nation has by the Constitution and by legislative enactment 
even in times of war safeguarded religious liberty, thus recognizing 


that a citizen’s first duty is to God.”’ 
Seventh Day Baptist Churches. 


‘“‘We hope that adoption of that proposal (the Peace Pact of Paris) 
will be one more advance step along the pathway of peace among 
nations. We believe that our country, powerful and isolated, should 


be willing to lead others along this pathway.” 
Five Years Meeting of Friends. 


“It is our conviction that, when such vast sums are being spent in 
preparation for possible war, the Government should stand ready to 
spend liberal sums in the cultivation of peace, in the holding of 
Disarmament Conferences, in the maintenance of a World Court 
and in the prosecution of other enterprises having the same end in 
view.” 

Moravian Church in America, Northern Province. 


“The settlement of international differences and disputes is to be 
accomplished by tolerance, arbitration and conciliation.”’ 


African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“The United Church of Canada, in General Council assembled, 
declares its unchanging conviction that war is contrary to the mind 
of Christ. Not only is it wasteful of the material resources of the 
nations, bringing in its train economic confusion and stringency, but 
it is destructive of those personal and moral values which are explicit 
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in the Gospel and which are therefore the peculiar charge and concern 
of the Christian Church. Therefore, the General Council calls upon 
its Ministers and its Members to continue to bear witness to the sin 
of war and to redouble their efforts to create the Christian public 
opinion which will remove the occasions of war.”’ 

United Church of Canada. 


“We believe that war is contrary to the spirit of Christ and incom- 
patible with the Gospel of Love and Brotherhood which we profess. 
It is the most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts humanity. 
The methods used and the passions aroused by war outrage Christ’s 
conception of a Kingdom of God in which men shall trust, love, for- 
give, and help one another. We see in war’s cruelites, made more 
terrible and devastating by modern scientific progress, not only a 
menace to civilization, but also a repudiation of the Prince of Peace. 

We hold that the agencies of our churches should never again be 
used in preparation for war, but should be used in the promotion of 
peace. The Church of Christ, as an institution, should not become an 
instrument for the fostering of international suspicion and hatred. 
It should not sanction war nor bless it. To support war is to deny the 
Gospel we profess to believe.”’ 

Federal Council of Churches. 


“Extreme nationalism is a pathological form of patriotism. True 
patriotism shows itself in the proper loyalty of good citizens toward 
their country, their neighbors and their government, with a decent 
regard for the rights of others. When this legitimate sentiment is 
perverted by economic greed or distorted by intolerance, hysteria 
and racial pride, it degenerates into extreme nationalism. 

In its economic forms extreme nationalism has tended to become 
almost universal, partly through the influence of self-seeking private 
interests in the boom period, partly through the frantic efforts of 
national governments to save themselves in the world depression. 
To what disasters this obsession, if persisted in, will drive the world, 
is not yet fully clear. Extreme economic nationalism is more than a 
barrier to the exchange of goods, the maintenance of financial sta- 
bility, and the free intercourse of men. It is an incitement to im- 
perialism, conquest and war. It is itself a subtle and insidious form of 
war. 

Even more malignant are the symptoms of diseased nationalism 
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in its acute form, persecuting minorities, demanding territorial ex. 
pansion, seeking economic gain by ruthless commercial warfare or 
even by force of arms, fostering militarism and glorifying war. 

In this world crisis we call upon our fellow men everywhere to be 
on their guard against such perversions of patriotism, and to watch 
zealously lest love of country be debased into persecution, profiteer- 
ing, injustice, aggression and war. 

h 
fear for trust, hate for goodwill, self-seeking competition for mutual 
regard and the service of the common welfare. There are some in all 
nations who even now possess this new spirit. To these the World 
\lliance for International Friendship looks with confidence and hope, 
To lose faith in the possibility of wider and more effective inter- 
national cooperation is to lose faith in man and in God.”’ 

World Alliance for International Friendship. 


Ww A 


[he world needs a new spirit. Men and nations must exchange | 


‘It is difficult for peace to last between peoples and States if in the | 


place of true and genuine love of country, there rules and aboundsa 
hard and selfish nationalism which is the same thing as saying hatred 
and envy in place of mutual desire for the good, distrust and suspicion 
in place of willing cooperation, ambition for hegemony and mastery in 
place of respect and care for the rights of all, even those of the weak 
and the small. . . . Here then is found a vast and glorious field 
for all the Catholic laity, whom we unceasingly call upon and ask to 
share in the hierarchial apostolate. To Catholics of all the world, and 
particularly those who study, labor, and pray in Catholic action, we 
turn today with this warm invitation and plea. May they all unite in 
the peace of Christ in a full accord of thoughts and emotions, of 
desires and prayers, of deeds and words—the Spoken Word, the 
Written Word, the Printed Word—and then an atmosphere of genu- 
ine peace, warming and beneficent, will envelop the world. But we 
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wish you the ‘Peace of Christ,’ not as a sentimental, confused, unwise | 


pacificism, because that only is true peace that comes from God 
and that bears the essential and indispensable marks and priceless 
fruits of true peace.”’ 
Pius XI. Allocution of December 24, 1930. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis has adopted the fol- 
lowing peace platform: ‘‘(1) that the Congress of the United States, 
in order to demonstrate the earnestness and sincerity of our nation 
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in its stand for reduction of armaments and also for reasons of na- 
tional economy, do not make appropriations for the purpose of build- 
ing our navy up to the limits permitted by the London Treaties; 
(2) that our members personally communicate with their respective 
senators asking that the protocols of the entry of the United States 
into the World Court be ratified in the short session; (3) that we urge 
our representatives in Congress because of the principles our nation 
has announced and the leadership we have taken in the world peace 
movement and in view of the urgent need of national economy to 
abolish such activity as Citizens Military Training Camps, National 
Rifle Schools, military training in high schools and compulsory mili- 
tary training in colleges and universities; (4) that we urge our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support the joint resolutions forbidding the 
shipment of arms and ammunition, etc. to foreign nations; (5) that 
we urge our representatives in Congress to alter the naturalization 
laws by recognizing the rights of conscience in reference to engaging 
in war so that an applicant who is in every way qualified to be ad- 
mitted to citizenship shall not be barred because of his conscientious 
refusal to pledge his participation in war; (6) that the military train- 
ing law be amended by extending to all citizens the same right to 
refuse military training service as is accorded the members of a few 
religious bodies.”’ 








